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ABSTRACT 

This National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) 
board of directors substantive issue session initiated the process of 
developing a position statement for the educational observance of the 
Quincsntenary of Columbus' landing in the Americas. The meeting 
consisted of proposal statements by panelists and advocated the 
development of a united perspective on teaching about the observance. 
Panel member Gary Nash emphasized that students needed to understand 
the long range effects of the event and the continued relevance to 
current life. Panelist Charolotte Heth discussed the expansion of the 
theme from a celebration to include encounter, conquest, resistance, 
adaptation, synthesis, and emergence with the use of arts. Panel 
member LeVell Holmes established the importance of models with 
positive language and themes of cooperation to provide a place for 
multicultural values. Panel member Lynn Oshima promoted group 
activities and lessons that focused on information gathering rather 
than answers to develop multiple perspectives. Panelist David 
Vigilante included language exercises and discussion of text passages 
to promote different perspectives. Six NCSS subgroups developed 
important components for inclusion in proposition statement for the 
Quincentenary of Columbus* landing in the Americas along with stated 
conclusions on the effective revisiting of heritage from a 
multicultural perspective with the inclusion of minorities. (CK) 
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Transcript 
NCSS Annual Meeting 
Board of Directors Substantive Issue Session 
"1492: Multiple Perspectives" 

Biis session initiates the process of developing a position statejient on the 
educational obcervance of the QuincentencjLy of Columbus' landing in the Americas. 

Panelists; Charlotte Heth, University of California at Los Angeles; Gary Nash, 
University of California at Los Angeles; Julian'Kava, Former U.S. Ambassador to 
Mexico, California State University, Northridge; Lynette Gshima, University of 
New Mexico; David Vigilante, San Diego Public Schools; and LeVell Holirves, Sonoma 
State University 

Presiding: Charlotte Anderson, Education for Global Involvement and Chicago 
Iteachers* Center, College of Education, Northeastern Illinois University, NCSS 
Vice President 

Anderson : Good iroming. This is the fijrst formal session of the NCSS 
Annual Meeting. Vte're recording this session so we will have a tape of the 
formal presentations to be used in other settings this year. Vte very much thank 
the panelists for allowing us to do that. This session is the leadership session 
for the National Council for the Social Studies. It's sonethirei that we started 
several years ago to provide a foundation base for all of us to focus on cur task 
as professional leaders in the social studies ai^ as people who have broad 
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conc^tual and intellectual concerns about the social studies as well as concerns 
about the everyday managenant of getting a conference such as this underway. 
It's a tiire to sit back and be reflective in a focused way. 

In Jxily, v*ien the Board was making a decision about hcv to focus this 
session, several suggestions were brou^t forward. But the one that really 
captured everyone's attention was 1492, quincentenary of the Colurntus landfall. 
Ihe title then evolved to be "1492: Multiple Perspectives which is, I think, a 
very appropriate title, both for vAiat NCSS is about and for providing our 
children perspectives on our history, v*iere we come from, who they are, ard v^hat 
huroan life is like on this planet. 

We will proceed this morning with four perspectives fron the scholars who 
will present 8 to 10 minutes. Then we will take a brief time for interaction 
from the aixiience, from you, to ask questions. Then we will return to getting 
perspectives from the practitioners/edJ^cators to help us reflect more extensively 
on what we've just heard from the floor. Ihen we're going to form small groups 
to start our task of identifying some central issues we want to see in a 
position statement that would address v*at should be an appropriate educational 
ctoservation of the quincentenary of Oolxirabus' landing. So while you're listening 
for the next 40 minutes keep one little piece of your brain thinking about how 
this mi^t play out as, together, we evolve a statement to provide leadership and 
directicsi for an educational focus. 

When we started this process we thou^t about a statement from the National 
Council for the Social Studies, but we subsequently have beocne more ambitious 
than that. We have sent out a letter to about 50 other education groups asking 
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them to join with us, I'd like to read the first paragraph of that letter that 
vas sent November 7. "Ihe quincentenary of Columbus' landing in the Americas 
offers an unprecedented c^:)portunity for the educational conmunity. Ihere core 
already several initiatives underway to ensure that the public's attention is 
riveted on this VADr Id-shaking and world-shaping event* As the story is told and 
the flags are waved, it is inperative that our schools are equipped to tell not 
the story but the many stories fron the perspectives of the many peoples affected 
by this event. And not to wave the flags but to honestly address the conplex 
issues rising out of this crucial mcroent in human history. We must >^ prepared 
to give our children accurate information on both the historical and "^ntenporary 
ramifications of Coluonbus' landing that ultimately linked Africa, Europe, Asia, 
the Americas, and Australia, Oceana into an interdependent world system. As 1992 
draws near a \anited perspective on this cteervance by the major educational 
associations could set an educational course that would have untold benefits for 
all children." 

So, that's vdiat we're hoping to achieve out of this initial effort. It's 
going to take sone very focused work on all of our parts, and it's absolutely 
critical that, before ycxi leave this roan today, we've captured your perspective 
on some of the critical dimensioris that should be in sach a position statement — a 
stateanent that potentially could have profound effects on education. 

I will first ask Professor Julian Nava who is founder and chairperson of 
U.S. Discovery of America Quinoentennial Oottmittee 1984. He pointed out that 
1984 is critical, being probably one of the first such fcanmal organizations based 
in California. He has been a writer on the subject in the United States, Spanish 
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and Mexican newspapers, a lecturer on the subject that we are addressing today, a 
consultant on the subject in the United States, Mexicx> and Spain, and a visiting 
professor at Panplona. Professor Nava. 

Nava: It's especially gcxxi to be with you today, because I think all of us 
would agree that, as the world shrinks and we all obvicxisly becoine irore 
interti^^endent, the social sciences, as we call them, are one cf the irost useful 
educational instruments to help ycxmg people learn how to live together in a more 
fruitful itanner. Rather the natural sciences and technology, more needless to 
say weaponry, are after all used according to values elaborated through v*iat we 
call the social sciences. Nanvely, what is it to be a human being? How should we 
all relate to each other? I think, therefore, that my remarks will be directed 
specifically to vtet the National C3ouncil for the Social Studies might do in the 
direction of shaping a program and developing a process that would initiate 
activities even before CXrtober 1992 and indeed continue indefinitely after that. 
VJe should be concerned, I think, with far more than an event, a party, a 
celebration, vAiich like a rip roaring Saturday night comes and passes and then we 
have the hangover and it's all over. New it would be helpful to have a look at 
Inquinto Oentenadio, as they call it in ^pain, from the point of view of the 
country that will be the focus of these activities. Sone people call it the 
Qair>oentennial, vAiidi I like because people then understand you're talking 
about. We've had a Bicentennial. Although Webster's unabridged is unclear, you 
can also call it the Quinoentcneury. In Spain 1992 is going to be a f2mtastic 
year. And it will be a year that will affect the entire European connunity. 
lhat's the year that the process of unification will be ooropleted. It's already 
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in process. At that point , as v;e all are aware, we will have in effect 
sonething like a United States of Europe. Ihe Olynpic gaines will be held in 
Barcelona and that will be a bash. Madrid will be the cultural capital of the 
European ocsnmunity during 1992. All kinds of things are well along in 
preparation for celebrating vSiat it is to be European, focusing in the city of 
Madrid. There will also be an intsmational fair. We haven't had one since Ne^v 
Orleans, v^ch I understand was a bust. We* 11 see what ha^Dens in Seville. But 
Seville will be the site of an international fair. 

But getting down to the Qaincentennial. Spain has decided that the 
celebration should not be focusing on the voyage and the discovery of the New 
World, as it was called at the time. Use of the word Ainerica emerged later. 
But, rather, the focus should be on the encounter of two worlds, which when one 
stops to think about it, introduces a number of other considerations. The rx^t 
important is elevating respect, admiration and positive feelings tc^^ards the 
great indigenous or Indian civilizations of the New World that had seme features 
or aspects in their culture at that tijne that were equivalent to those in Western 
Bxrope* So Spain is locking at this as the encounter of two worlds. *Ihere are 
no rsoTB on the planet after that particular voyage and subsequent explorations 
whidh circumniivigated the globe. 

In addition to the encounter of two worlds with almost equal attention being 
given in Spain to canroanorating the adiicvenents of native civilizations in the 
New World, there will also be a global cselebraticn in the city of Toledo to 
oGnmeitorate the Sephardic contribution to Hi^ianic civilization. Ihat will be 
ccilled Sepharat Noventa y dos. There will be many, many thousands of Sephardic 
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Jews, desoeniants of families that resided ixi Spain for over 700 years until the 
so called expulsion of 1492, returning to Spain and to Toledo \*iich was the most 
prominent site of Sephardic life in Spain. 

Spain, in short, is saying: •'We're sorry. It was a horrible mistake, a most 
unjust form of treatinent vAiich was a product of values at that tiine vAiich we no 
longer hold. Cccne hone if you like. You're a xnember of the Hispanic family/* 
lhat ^irit. I've seen S^iiardic Jews in the living rocxn of nry home v*ien we were 
talking about this, trying to get activities going with them. Men with long 
beards and gray hair moved to vftiere they had to wipe their eyes at hearing my 
r^x>rt after a recent trip to Spain about the current ^Danish feelings on this 
matter. 

In the city of Cordoba, in Southern Spain, which was one of the sites of the 
Islamic civilizations in Spain, there will be another equivalent festival called 
Al Andelous ooritCTorating the so-called Moorish, Islamic, Muslim oontrihutions to 
Hispanic civilization and, indeed, to the rest of the world. So when one looks 
at the Quinoentennial it's a lot bigger than three small little vessels floating 
away across the Atlantic and offers, in the view of Spain, an opportunity for 
everyone to reassess the development of human society and the ways by v*iich we 
have related to each other over time. 

Now as I view the National Council for SocietL Studies, I see a beautiful 
instrument for vMcii xousic most be oonposed and then played. Otherwise it will 
just sit there. I hope that the National OouxK:il could shape some kind of an 
ongoing stix^ grotp that could quickly begin a number of activities, such as an 
assessment of the attitudes and vzdues represented in hcM cxar major texts deal 
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vith such questions. For with very few exoeptions, most outstandingly the recent 
works published by our eminent fellow panelist, Gary Nash, aljiost all of the 
books dealing with this subject have been narrwly from the northern Eurc^iean, 
v*iite Protestant point-of-view, which was, for a number of chauvinistic reasons, 
racist reasons r religious reasons, aixi issues of inperial rivalry, 
cinti-Portuguese , anti-Hispanic, vA^t Spaniards called la lienda negra, the black 
legend: that nothing Spanish cxxild be very good. Well, an assessment of our 
major works. Also, perhaps, a develc^jnvent of guidelines for curriculum writers, 
for authors, guidelines for publishers. For it takes a long time; perhaps Gary 
can tell us hew long his group was working on those particular works. My 
impression is that it could easily take five to seven years from the point of 
conception where an idea occurs to an author to the point v^ere, here are the 
books. 

Perhaps to oonclxide, the National Council, by a policy decision, mi^t even 
determine tc commission works or curricular naterials, rather than wait for some 
author to get inspired and sane publisher to beccne interested. Because it's not 
a question of sjorply a holiday. It's not a question of growing ajtportance among 
Hispanics in the United States. It's not siitply a question of the pending freer, 
if not free, trade zone of North America. It's sij^ply the fact that we've got to 
pr^>are kids for a rapidly changing globe. Many of our curricular and teadiing 
tediniques I don't think are doing it yet. Oharik you. 

Anderson ; Your metaphor on music is quite appropriate for our next speaker. 
Charlotte Wilson Heth is a member of the Cherokee naticai of CSdahona and 
professor and ciiair of the Department of Ethnamsioology and Systenatic 
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MusicxDlogy, UCLA. After eambig her Ph.D. at UCLA in Ethnoinusicx^logy in 1975, 
she was a jnember of the faculty there for thirteen years and the Director of the 
American Indian Studies Center for eleven. After osnpleting a two year visiting 
professorship and directorship of the Ainerican Indian Program at Cornell 
Unj.versity she returned to UCLA in 1989 assuming the ciiairnanship of the ne^ 
deparbpent in 1990. She also is a mBmber of tlie Advisory Council of the 
Smithsonian Folklife Prograin, and a nvember of the Advisory Comdttee of the 
McNickle Center for the History of the American Indian at the NevAjerry Library in 
Chicago. 

Heth ; I'm happy to be here. One thing that's not in iny vita , probably that 
maybe only Gary knows, is that I also was a public school teacher for ten years 
and I tau^t music and Eiiglijsh here in California and Oklahoma and New Mexico and 
also two years in Ethiopia. So I have had a lot of experience with younger 
stiidents as well as tuniversity people. I am manber of the Oierdkee nation of 
Oklahcroa so I bring along all the identities that one gets as a c±dld f ran 
growir^ v() in Indian country and then branching out to live in other parts of the 
world. When the idea of celebrating the 500th anniversary of Columbus' discovery 
of America was first proposed, many Indian people in the United States beca m e 
very angry. Why should th^ cooperate to ocnmemorate discovery of themselves by 
Biaropsaris? It doesn^t seem like something you^d want to oelehrate. Ihe ensuing 
oongiiest and decimation of populations and destruction of ways of life were not 
seen as occasicns for celebration. However, just as the Native Americans found 
in 1492, there is no way to avoid the juggernaut of European thought forever. 
What nany of us have decided to do is focus on 1992 as an opportunity to shew the 
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uniqueness of the Americas, a place vftiere a synthesis of culture — Native, 
European, African and, xnore receiitly, Asian and Pacific Island— have occurred as 
it has in no other part of the world. America is a place v*iere indigenous crops, 
such as com and potatoes, have themselves gone forth and conquered the world. 
It is a place where modem democracies and r^)ublics responded in a way that had 
never been seen before, based in some part on Native models. I'm reminded new by 
the current world and domestic problems in the U.S. that many of the old Indian 
tribal tcwns had two chiefs or presidents — one for peace and one for war. 
Perhaps the Indian model did not go far exiough in influencir^ our government. 

Here the arts embody a synthesis as well. Ttie rhythms of Africa found their 
way to the Caril±ean, the U.S. and latiji America. Hie voices of Native singers 
ijifluenced blues, pop and country tlirouc^out the world. Dance here became a 
merger of our multiracial heritage. As Charlotte said, I»m a nember of several 
advisory oormiittees on the Quinoentennial , v*uch I also call Quincentenary, 
whichever pops out of my xrouth first, and have already taken part in several 
programs and conferences, both public and in the planning stages. When I was at 
Cornell ir* 1987 we began a series of conferences ^nsored by the American Indian 
program leading v?) to 1992. Vte todk as our theme "Cultural Encounters", 
realizing that we did not intend to celebrate oonquest but instead to hi^ight 
the encounters and the results of these encounters. 

As a member of the Smithsonian Institution's Quinoentennial Cormittee, I was 
able to help plan similar programs an a national and international level. The 
Director of the Smithsonian Quincentenary program is Alicia Gonzales, who is 
originally fron Los Angeles, and is an anthropologist trained at University of 
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Itexas ard is very active in fomore and anthropology circles. She's one of 
these people v*ao's been traveling back and forth to ^in and Latin An^erica to 
talk to the people in government about planning for comrtteonorations all over the 
world. 

ScittB of the projects of the Smithsonian Qudnoentennial incliide a Folkways 
Records loisic reoordirgs sanpler for the hemisEhere, focusing on the pcwer of 
itusic in the Anericas. Ihis was recently planned at a ineeting in Caracas in 
Septernber. The idea behind this is that music has a certain power to influence 
people cross-cultxirally, and we try to look at the kinds of activities that cause 
people to make music or use ntusic. But they are themes that you ooold use in 
social studies. For exanple, the first one was the power of conquest and 
emergence, focusing on— naturally the conquest is there, you have to see that, 
it's very clear—but also the fact that in the Americas there's a lot of 
resistance to conquest. We have persisting musics, Indian musics, African 
xmasics, and so forth, in this hemisphere even after 500 years of contact. We 
also have an emergence of new forros of music in all of these oonitunities. So we 
were locidng at that as a way of cross-cultural oonparison. Sane of the others 
were spirituality. I think we probably have more religious tolerance, perhaps, 
than in other parts of the world, ^irituality. Native religions, European 
religions, Asian religions, and so forth all ^wn music and different syntheses 
of mosic. So we picked seven of those kinds of thcaanaes to look at music. This 
series, I hope, will come out in ^92. We publish simultaneously in Venezuela and 
in WashingtOTi, and it will be available cai CD's with the five best tunes fron 
every country. It's basically %*iat it all boils down to once you take all of 
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North and South Axnerica. You can only have about five songs frc«n each place. 
It's not enou^. I'll be hafpy, in the working session, to talk more about some 
of these themes that we came up with because I think they could work for other 
parts of culture as well as music. 

Ihe folklife program at the Smithsonian plans 1991 as the year of the Indian 
Native for their Festival of American Folklife with 1992 as the year of the 
ei'icounter. They're going to focus as if 1491 and 1991 were the same. Ihey^re 
going to focus on Indian and Native cultures in their festival in 1991 and then 
in 1992 show the encounter. 

Ihe Newberry Library, which is in Qiicago, is planning a series of lectures, 
posters and curriculum materials for secondary school teachers focusing on 
America in 1492 before discovery. There will be a series of workshops, public 
lectures in the summer of 1991 and 1992 — two sumcners for this particular project. 
There will be lots of publications. The Indian program vAiich I used to direct at 
Cornell is develc^ing social stxxiies units, particularly for the Iroquois 
contributions to American life and Canadian life. An ind^)endent film producer 
Robin Maw, is pleinning a ten part PBS history series on Indian America and the 
focus for this particular series is to see it throo^ architecture and through 
Indian lifestyles. He picked the very best exaitples from throu^iout the nation. 
In most of these programs and plans, we've tried to use a Native point of view to 
frame the conference, festival or v*iatever. Qicounter, ocaTquest, resistance, 
adaptaticHi, synthesis and emergence can be our themes — not just oelehration. 

Anderson : Thank you Charlotte. CXjr next ^jeaker is Professor Gary Nash, 
Professor of History and Associate Director of the National Center 
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for History in the Schools at UCIA. He is the author of "Bread, Fi^t, and 
Black: The Peoples of Early America" in its third edition, 1991. He's also 
author of "Fourteen Freedcros: Ihe Formation of Riiladelphia ' s Black Comrunity," 
Harcourt Press 1988. He's authored many other books on Indian, African American , 
and working class history. 

^ash : Ihank you Qiarlotte. Vfell I think it is clear that National Council 
for Social Studies has no intention of celebrating 1492 in the way this country 
did in the schools a century ago, in 1892, althou(^ it might be interesting to 
have students go back ard see how the 400th anniversary was celebrated and 
written about in the textbooks, school books of the 1890s. I do think that the 
whole concept of encounters is a fruitful way to go. VJhat I would like to do in 
the tiine allotted to ite is to tell you what I think students oo^t to understand 
as they contenplate 1492* Ihey need, it seems to me, to understand the long 
range effects of this event and the cx^itinuing relevance of 1492 to our lives at 
the end of the 20th century. There are seven or eic^t. I'll see hew I make my 
way throut^ these, see how many I ocroe out with. But there are seven or eight 
mega-effects of 1492 that historians are still trying to work out in their own 
minds. Eacdi effect was revolutionary for the entire hunan raoe. 

The first was the demographic revolution that 1492 touched off, because it 
did result in the catastrophic depopulation of the Caribbean, Central America, 
and later North American parts of the world and then even spreading to Pacific 
parts of the world. If you take the Caribbean and Central America as one 
exaatple, a population of about 25 millicai in 1491 hf*d been reduced to 1 million 
by 1519 . It is probably the most — I think without a doubt it is the roost — 
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catastrophic decline in human population in the annals of history. It was not 
until 1940 the pc{)alation of the Caribbean and Central America reached the level 
it was in 1491. Does that astound you? It took that long to repc^late that 
part of the world. So you're taUdng about an absolutely gigantic effect in just 
the nurnber of human beings living in different parts of the world, touched off by 
1492, What I call a demographic revolution. 

Secondly, 1492 set in motion the xrost extensive and extraordinary genetic 
and cultural intermingling in the annals of human history. As Europeans and 
Africans mingled with Native Americans of the New World and later Asians; and of 
course we might consider all Native Americans originally, if anthrcpologists are 
ri<^t, as people from Northeastern Asia. But an extraordinary genetic 
intermingling and cultural intermingling tooik place. If we had been sitting in 
this rooro 500 years ago and had been plucked from different parts of the world, 
we would not see nearly so many variations of skin color and other physical 
features* 

Third, was a political transformation of the world that our students ought 
to know about that took it^ rise from these first encounters in the New World 
because 1492 puts in motion the rise of the first global enpires in the history 
of the world. These are European global eacrpires. And it involved the tremendous 
enlargement of the arena of ocaif lict between European states with each other on 
the continent of Europe, and new extended their conflicts to almost every region 
of the world and pulled other peoples into their intra-European conflicts. 
Another part of this political transf ormaticn that our students need to 
understand is siitply that it set off four centuries of European colonization and 
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enpire building. Almost all history of the last 500 years ccxald be understood, a 
little sinplistically to be sure, but could be understood as 400 years of 
European colonizing overseas and then 100 years of decolonizing, because the 20th 
century has really been the century of trying to reverse the course fron 1492 to 
1892. Vfell we'd better use 1898 or maybe 1914. But most of the 20th century has 
been a struggle of colonized pec^le to get out frcxn under those v^o became their 
inperial masters. It is a struggle that we are seeing in it's last phases in 
South Africa today. Perhaps it will be concluded by the end of the 20th century. 

The fourth mega effect, revolutionary effect, of 1492 was a canmercial 
revolution toudied off first by the ejiormous amounts of gold and silver vAiich the 
Spanish found ii> the New World and viiich, vA^en punped into the European economy, 
led to an acceleration of the e^qsansionist movements outside of Eurcpe. Also the 
opening vp of the New Vtorld created for the first time beginnings of a global 
eoorcriy. At first it was an econcnty of the Atlantic basin with Africa and Europe 
on one side of it and North and South America on the other side of it. VJhat had 
been regional eoononies or sometimes sar»Aiat larger than that, continental 
econordes, now became one Atlantic basin eoanomy. And we're still follwing 
throu^ the iitplications of the globalization of eooncnic life in the world 
today. 

Next, a revolution in diet, in two parts: first a bland European diet that 
became qpiced vp with sugar, coffee, and tobacco, which historians new regard as 
\Aiat one has called proletarian drug foods, that is they have very little protein 
value but they give you the kind of rush v*ucdi will enable you to get on with a 
hard day's work even thou^ the body may be sufferir^. Proletarian drug foods 
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are hunger killers ycxi mi<^t say. But perhaps inore iitportant was the 
incorporation into the Boropean diet of three amazing crops: com, beans and 
potatoes vMch revolutionized the European diet. Acre for acre you can get much 
more hunan nutrition out of these three crops than out of the European v^eat, 
barley and oats that were ocmmon before 1492. Ironically, the introduction of 
New World crcps into Eurcpe began to touch off a European population explosion. 
There's a direct relationship between the introduction of Native American com, 
beans and potatoes into Europe and the rise of the European pc^xilation, v^ich, 
ironically sends even more Burc^^ean immigrants over to capture the leinds on vAiich 
Native Americans have originally grcv;n these crc^. 

Sixth, a new, and I think this will be last, a new division of the world's 
labor. At the European center from v/nich exploratory and colonizing ventures 
went forward, unfree labor began to decline, serf dan most notably. Free labor 
became typical in the European core; and yet it created at the periphery, in the 
lemds on the other side of the Atlantic basin, slavery — ^unfree labor 2is a way of 
building an economy. So vtot the European historians for nany years celebrated 
as progress in humankind, the settling 

of the New Vtorld, actually led to one of the most retrogressive periods in 
American history so far as the use of human beings as laboring creatures was 
concerned. It was Africa's misfortune and Europe's fortune. Slavery grew at the 
New Vtorld periphery and unfree labor declined at the European core. 

There is a wcnxJerful quote that I want to use in ccaicluding here. I 
sometimes think that people in the 17th and 18th centuries understood their 
history more clearly than we have in most of the 19th and 20th centuries. Ihis 
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is from a Frenchiran writing in 1773. This is not Manifest Destiny history. This 
is not Eurocentric history. This is the kind of urderstanding we need to get 
back to in 1992. "I do not knew/' he said, "if coffee and sugar are essential to 
the hajpiness of Burc^, but I knew well that these two products have accounted 
for the unhafpiness of two great regions of the world. Alter ica has been 
depopulated so as to have land on vAiich to plant them, sugar ard coffee. Africa 
has been dep<:^)ulated so as to have the people to cultivate them." Thank you. 

Anderson ; Oar next speaker is Dr. LeVell Holmes, vAio is the chairman of the 
History D^artment at Sonana State University. His major research focus has been 
the Scanalia, formerly French West Africa, traditional Mrican culture in 
transition. He's working with a local school district in develc^ing an 
international focus in the curriculum, and was chair of the Rotary International 
Exchange Program at District 513. 

LeVell Holmes ; I don't knew whether to sue Dr. Nash for plagiarism or not, 
but since he was able to go ahead of me and he did not lock at iny notes, to my 
knewledge, I will not bring suit. I would like to kind of say amen to everything 
that Dr. Nash has said. I would like to eu^iand and go beyond that. My basic 
focus, this morning, and vrtiat I want you to look at, and one of my reasons for 
coning here, is to think in terms of languages and image building. So let me 
play around with the topic and then let me lock at scne themes. First I will 
play arcwxxi with the topic. I will give you the oanclusion to all I'm throwing 
at you and then I will e^qxxond on several themes that I think ha^^pen to be 
crucial for the social sciences. 

I cxsnsider myself a cultural historian. I started out a hi^ school teacher 
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and tai>^t .high schcx^l for eleven years before goiJig on to teach at the comnunity 
college in Berkeley ard now at Sonoma State University. What was given was 
"1492: Multiple Perspectives"; fran that the tqpic that I decided to deal with 
this Homing is "Teaching Multicultural Values in a Pluralistic Society for an 
Interdqpendent World". 

We have always talked about inulticultural societies, but we have not talked 
about multicultural values. We have always talked in terms of conflict itodels, 
tut we have not talked about cooperative models. So my esrphasis this morning is 
looking at history ard a perspective for looking at the 500 years that we want to 
celebrate Oolumtus. I would like to place that in a context. In 732 there is an 
Islamic invasion of Qran, proceeding to the Iberian peninsula and then into 
France and, if it hadn't been for the battle of Tours, we mi(^t not have had 
Christianity in the West. There is a reaction to that. We call it the religious 
crusades— 1095 to 1295. That same type of crusade is takir^ place in 1990; we 
may call it the oil crusade in regards to v*iat is happening in the Middle East, 
because we see certain forces focusing in a region very much cis they were 
focusing long before Columbus was bom and long before the Iberian peninsula 
happened to be liberated. 

Let me talk about my cx«;lusion and let me talk about some legacies, because 
it is what I really want you to see and I hope to bring in sane altered 
perspectives. I'd like to talk about Columbus, \rtio we're celebrating, but \ftio 
died in poverty in the Iberian peninsula. He was not a Spaniard and today he 
never would have had the opportunity to go into cuter ^oe because of his ethnic 
or national identity being contrary to what we may have viewed in today's 
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nationalism. I want to talk about the legacies. Dr. Nash has already talked 
about it, but I'd like to refer to it as the food revolution. Dr. Nash closed 
his remarks by referencing that we d^x^xilated the Aitvericas for the land and in 
order to grow coffee. But that coffee was not in the Americas. Ihat coffee 
happened to be in the hills of Ethiopia. So without the food revolution, we 
would not be here today, because it caused a human population explosion and it 
caused all of us to live better today if you look at the life expectancies around 
the world. But ^en we look at positive models and vAien we start looking at 
history frcn the food revolution we can realize that the Americas gave more to 
the world in thB sense of foods and products than the rest of the world ccntoined. 
And so the honor of Spain is not the conquest that they carried out by the 
destroying and the depopulation of people but the redistribution of crops and 
foods around the world vAiich allowed for the increase of population for the 
inillions vAio were killed. Conflict models have been destructive. But those 
Ticdels v*uch are positive have always had the ability to renew themselves. We 
can think in terms of the forest fires caused by nature, tut if you don't taiiper 
with it nature will r^lenish itself. As social scientists and historians, we 
nust start looking, not so nudi at the political economic model that we too often 
examine, but we mist lock at positive models that allcw people to build a 
symbiotic, a cooperative, a creative endeavor. That is to cxnpare not only the 
physical dianges, the physical dia^ra of the movearftent of people because we've 
already been concerned with labor anytime we've been concerned with havij>g 
leisure. So the noveauent of African people to the Americas is nothing worse than 
moving of the Indians to South Bast Asia, Indians frxm the subcontinent of India 
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or the inDvij>g of the Indians frosn the mainland to have them die in the Cari bean 
areas. 

I look at it in a positive way. It is not so imich that Eurcpe so destroyed 
the world but Eurc^ is having to recover in 1992 because the world has learned 
frcffn Eurcpe as much as Eijrope has learned from the world. Because it is from the 
Crusades / from that ^5ongolian expansion, that intxiision Into the Middle East, 
that Europe came out of its dark ages and decided to go looking. And in going to 
look, to examine, to e>{plore, to colonize, they wexe able to get outside of their 
own national myopia, their cwn cultural limitations, and they've built 
civilizations for 400-500 years based on cross-cultural fertilization, based on 
the hybridization of foods, of ideas, of institutions, of human beings. Today 
that world v^ch they conquered, as Dr. Nash said, I think very eloquently, there 
400 yecirs of exploration and colonization. There's been 100 years roughly of 
decolonization and siiiply, I say there's a renewed challenge. The ball game is 
not over, because the best model of democracy, of the capitalist system, of the 
European ideology is exeairplified in J^jan — not in the West. Vlhen we look at 
positive models we can begin to see ways of involving students in something that 
is iirportant to all of us. 

Because of tiine I would like to try to bring together two very disparaging 
type of grot?)s, one, looking at Columbus^ vAiich many of you know very ituch about 
and to look at the Senufo which I think very few of you know anything about. 
Well if Columbus died in poverty, be left behind ideas and people vAio were 
willing to continue the challenge. Without the assistance of the people that 
came in contact, the people fron the Iberian peninsula, neither Columbus would 
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have survived. Without the cxxperation of the Africans on the continent the 
- slave trade never would have gotten off of the cx^ast. We see Colunifcus and we're 
talking about the culture of the Iberian Peninsula, and I think that we should 
think in tenns of Italy, the birthplace, because of what i*" was able to 
contribute to the world. When I talk about the Senufo, vAio you know virtually 
little about, let me make four cryptic remarks. 

The pec^le who lived in 1492 were enslaved in a place called Timbuktu, Ihey 
first caine into contact with the Europeans in 1880. Ihey had started what we 
call societal building, estate building, in the 1870s, Ihey were conquered by 
the Europeans by 1898. They have reitained intact culturally, ineaning that 
instead of being Islamic — accounts for over 80 percent of the people surrounding 
them—despite being Christians — ^the other infusion around them in regards to 
Frendi West Africa — the Senufo still maintain over 85 percent of their 
traditional values; I'm talJdng in particular of the Senufo of Mali. There are 
three branches of them. The Senufo of Mali, the Ivory ooast, and the Burkina 
P^so. 

The one thing I'd liXe to mention about the Senufo is that, althou(^ they 
have been known very little in history, they have the roost suooessful model of 
unity, of peaceful coexistence, of non-violenoe and nav^disruption than we have 
seen anywhere in the laodem world. 

Let me give you two exaxqples. Between the conquest in 1898 and World War 
II, when Eranoe was in ocqplete control of the area, Frencii documents say that we 
need not be concerned with the Senufo because throughout our rule we've only had 
four cases that had to oane to our attention. They handled their problems. They 
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acc^ted friends and the family is very inuch intact. TVie Senufo inodel says that 
if you use viole-nce you teach violence* If you use conflict xnodels you teach 
conflict nodels. If you practice v^iat you believe then others will learn frorn 
you. And I'd like to close with just one exairple. During my research among the 
Senufo ; vjhcxn I had kncwn very little about before beconing involved in the area, 
on one of those hot August days I had wanted to be a typical VJestemer, getting 
all the fresh air coming in from the windcw. But there was a problem. Ihe 
problem being little kids would cOTie in and they'd want to look to see what that 
guy was like. Since we were Westerners, we were very much concerned with nudity 
and we didn't want the kids to see. When I could not get them to go away because 
I could not speak Senufo, although I have learned one of those revolutioncury 
languages because of the diasporic, cultural diasporic French, I did what was the 
good old American way, took off my belt and gave the kid a good shellacking. All 
at once I was a villain for a whole village, when the day before I was a hero. 
Because the Senufo do not believe in violence they say you restrain but you do 
not practice violence. I was tau^t a very valuable lesson, because althou^ I 
was with that child for the next six itonths or so, that child always was 
suspicious of me, vAiereas before we had been very close. 

It is important that you establish ircdels with positive language. It is 
i:[iportant that you establish themes of cxxaperation rather than tl^emes of 
conflict. It is iirportant that, in teadiing these positive models, we begin to 
give a place for multicultural valines v*iic4i means we have to take time to find 
cut vAiat are our multicultural values. We live in this society but \*iat do we 
value collectively and allow for others to do. I think that one of the greatest 
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ciiallenges for the social sciences and teaching in public schools, is that it's 
inportant for you to establish a itodel of itulticultural values. Thank you. 

Anderson : Vte'll take ten minutes for your quastions and clarifications to 
extend the conversation a bit. I knw that we're just going to get started \^en 
I'm going to want to stop you so we can hear from cur other two p^anelists. Then 
we'll mys^e into our working sessions in v*iich the panelists will work with us in 
small grocps. Do you have questions for our four speakers? 

Question : Regarding the announcement you made about the approach being 
taken by the Spanish, do you consider that a ground swell of that kind of 
generosity to say, whoa, we made a mistake, or is that just a government official 
point of view? 

jSava: Fran what I can tell since 1984, v*ien I've been going back to Spain 
just about two times a year to advance these forms of collaboration,^ it's 
widespread; far more among educated pec^le but even airor^g those few exairples of 
what you would call ordinary ^>aniards. Thanks to the inpact of television, 
which is the great teacher of today, we can almost forget the classrocm in sane 
respects, the attituJe and values shaped by the Royal Ooranission on the 
Quinoentennial have been spread throughout the population. The Quinoentennial 
Ocxindssion in ^pain has enoauraged and inspired the organization of the 
Quincentennicil Ocxnmission in each of the now free nations that were formerly 
under the Spanish flags. That includes the Philippines. Each of these nations 
IX3W is doing their own thing, with sinply discussions with the world cxmuission 
in ^pain so that it's an open cxsntext and is ocniDon even in countries as 
professionally anti-Spanish in the past aus Mexico and Peru, sites of the major 
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pre-European Indian civilizations vAiere, in short, I think people have buried the 
hatchet and they're not concerned with v*iat was sufposed to have taken place as a 
result of the conquest which is still grossly misrepresented, but i^erely looking 
at frcan this day forward. 

Question ; Regarding all of your listings of major ideas that we might pay 
attention to during this, it almost seems that we need a two stage thing because 
many of you are suggesting that out of all of this should arise some thoughts of 
coc^:)eration, synthesis, going beyond. And yet I hear fron major groups of people 
involved in the Southwest where I'm from, Indians really want at a period of tin.a 
to recognize the destructive past before they're ready to go on. I think there 
are other groups of people, pec^le feeling like their needs to be a recognition 
of the destructive effect on Africa before they're ready to go on. It almost 
seems like psychologically there's a need for a two stage study: otyB that 
confronts the realities and adcncwledges those things and a second stage at which 
we xrove on. I wonder if that's sotnething we ou^t to be thinking about in the 
kinds of things that we produce. 

Ho Ji ne s : My reaction to that is that you have stepped being critical in your 
thinking and you're having a knee-jerk reactiw in thinkirx^. I think that, 
caii^t on tijrtve and cau^t on the ocranunications and the tools at our disposal, we 
can do both of those. Because one of the questions that I ask in taaciiing an 
African history course is if you have all these powerful sippositions that we 
like to talk about and how we were made si?)erior to everycnie else in 1400 or 
closer to the fetal stage in Europe, hew is it that a group of ocean-dried hungry 
individuals can get off a ship and oorne in and take such healthy guys away to 
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sane place? So one of the things I look at is the thing that I may not want to 
face up to. It was ny g(reat--great-^eat grandfather that sold iny great-great- 
great grand brother, sister, uncle, mother into slavery through a cooperative 
endeavor that got me here. It is that we must look at the situation in the 
Middle East. If the Islamic world, that is so opposed to Oiri^ianity, backed 
out, we'd find ourselves in a lot of trouble. So there is a lot of Islamic 
thinking that has gone on in a critical way vftiich says that I have priorities. I 
think that when referencing one in contrast to the other, my point of view is 
that a pecple, a culture, always has a diversity of ideas, thoughts, and 
perspectives. Ihe question ccnes at a given time, v^cii of those groups of ideas 
ard perspectives seem to have won out? And because they won that particular day 
will they win tomorrow? That means a new type of imagery, I think, from social 
sciences. 

Nava : I would echo your feelings and say that we need, in the National 
Council, to start a process. Ri^t now we would do well to ask good questions. 
I think that actually in our seminar this morning, we're starting to si^iply 
answers. We haven't asked the ri^t questions yet. Ohis will require a 
conmitiient of NCSS to start an assessment. It may very well be kind of a late 
start. This is alreac^ Novejtiber of 1990 but we do have all of 1991 and the early 
part of 1992, locJdrg at the big oocasicai in October, It's going to take a 
review ard assessment. Stop, look, and listen before you cross the street. Vte 
may be starting to answer questions that are less iuportant than others. 

Heth ; I'd like to just ocrroent and say that a lot of Indian pecple are 
seeing this as a time of xnouoming so if you suddenly miss a lot of people on 
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October 12 in 1992 that may be peqple who are protestijig this whole event and 
.celebrating that 2is a day of itouming. Particularly if you're tec.ching sore 
place vAiere there is a large Indian population , I tMnk you ought to recognize 
that. Maybe you will have to dwell on the loss for a period of time* That's the 
way it really should be looked at* It's a loss. It's a mourning for things that 
are gone and could have been. 

Nash ; I agree with Jean's formulation here too* I think it is necessary to 
talk about the tragedy, to talk about the losses, because after all we're still 
all at least partially in the grasp of the history vAiich has been written as a 
story of human progress in the New World, VJhether we like it or not we were 
brou^t up on that and I don't think any of us has conpletely overcome it* I 
think our kids do need to understand that. Yet it's very very inportant to get 
beyond the history of e>q>loitation and victimization because a victim's history 
leaves the descendant of the e>q)loiters guilty and the descendants of the victims 
feeling angry. So ycu have guilt versus anger. It seems to me the way out of 
both of those traps is to talk about how people struggle, how to survive, how 
cultural borrowing took place, hew new human forms of interaction, new 
institutions, new cultures arose out of all of this, and that we are the products 
of that. 

Ojestion ; Does any perscai on the panel see this as a way to influence how 
our socieil valines and policy should emerge? We talked a lot about \Aiat hasn't 
happened, and hew you can interpret it and examine it throu^ two stages but do 
you see this as a way for a groqp of professionals nationwide here to influence 
our students to undersrtaffd the directions of future policies regarding various 
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cultures? Because I think v*iat you're talking about is a rather radical 
reorientation fro«i the past in terms of how our understanding will take place. 

Nava: I, for one, think that likely to be one of the outcones of any 
serious study as to what we do about all of this. Because I think that in the 
long run, althou^ you have to go throu^, one should go throuc^, a process of 
understanding cultural diversity, that's no end in itself. Ihe ultimate end, I 
believe, would be the identification of oonmon values which ought to be toxi 
about, if tau^t. I don't see anyone teaching values. But you expose youngsters 
to values and to ethics and ultimately they pick themselves. 

Now, let Kve give you but one exairple of something that is rarely ever 
mentioned with respect to values, and that is because almost all of the history 
of the oOTquest to vAiich we have been exposed has cxine fron French, Gennanic and 
B^lish sources. All the footnotes cone fron those sources. Ihe first 
declarations of hunan ri^ts in the history of civilization are Spanish 
declaraticxis of hunan ri^ts. I've yet to find an Ei^lish oriented, French 
German source or Dutch that refers to the so called new laws pronounoed by King 
Charles, vdio was enperor of most of central Europe at that time becaus e of the 
marriage of the Hapsbergs and the Spanish xnonarchs in the 1540s — the so called 
new laws. It's almost oanical that it took ^pain 50 years to decide \*iat to do 
about the Indians. Fifty years. ^)anish Ferdinand and <>ieen Isabella appointed 
vA^t we would call a royal csccmissiai to study whether Indians were human beings . 
Does that make you lavk^? But then vAiat would we have 6onB if we found pecple on 
the moon* We still have a lot of civil ri^ts questions unresolved. And we 
still have Indians on reservations in the land of the free 2tfid the home of the 
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borave. Spain in the 1540s finally oonclucSed; after scholars, theologians and 
philosc^ers rendered a report to the king. He issued sonie decrees, the first of 
which I remember because it hit roe between the eyes when I first read it, in 1600 
Sf)anish, v4uch I needed practically translating for. It's like reading Chaucer. 
"Indians are human beings, creatures of God and in the eyes of God equal to any 
Spaniard even the King." Now that's what you call a declaration of human rights 
with respect to the Indian. There was no need for it with respect to the black 
because there wasn't 19th and 20th century racism tcward the black in Spain and 
Portugal of that day. Up to that time also there had been blacks enslaving 
whites and so what you have is a flip in history, vrtiites new enslaving blacks. 
So that explains the survival of Indians in the Western hemisphere after a 
terrible 50 year period when they were considered animals because no one had 
decided vdio and what they were. And once the decision was made you then had the 
developrnent of learning Indian languages, preservi3>g Indian languages, 
translating the Bible and positive ethical moral books — Christian oriented — into 
Indian langiaages, training of Indians, establishment of missions ard recognizing 
the children of intermarriages as Europeans and incorporating them into European 
society, eilbeit Spanish. So I think ultiirately one of the things that will 
emerge fixm this v^ole 1992 thing is the rediscovery of lost or forgotten or 
ignored eispects of the so called conquest, not all of v**uch are tragic, or 
destructive, or inhuman, but quite to the axitrary. 

Holmes ; I think this goes back to xny point of talking adxxtt multicultural 
values. Ihis country insists basically, at leeist in California, that ycu have a 
foreign language to enter into the \miversity. All studies have shown that the 
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best tine to learn a foreign language is viien you're a child. If I'm talking 
about a multicultural value, then bilingualism should be taught starting with 
kindergarten. If I'm taUcing about imilticultural values I inust place the value 
of wcsT^en and vAiat has happened to the women in this society along with what has 
happened to slaves or an^tody else in this society. They're not insQ:iarable. We 
have seme bicultural values. One bicultural value is that, regardless of the 
group you examine in this society, there is a tremendous value placed on the 
family lanit. VJhy, v*iy can't we examine those aspects in regards to history and 
the social sciences? of the problems I encountered in doing research on 
Africa is the Senufo, for quite some time, says, "I will riot say anything to you 
because you will distort iny history." And I say, "No, I'm trying to say hcM it 
is." Ihey say, "Ihe only way you can tell me hew it is you have to walk in my 
shoes." There's a tremendous value to that. But v*iat I learned from that, not 
that I had to tell their history, but I began to get a new perspective in looking 
at my cwn history. So vAnen we begin to look at positive multicultural values as 
models xnore so than a xKxxjlithic type of model, I think we begin to reach a 
larger body of ocyistituents of students. 

Anderson ; I*m going to stop the discussion here and move on with our last 
two perspectives, from people we've identified as practitior«rs and, I think to 
this grot^), they probably dcMi't need introductions. Lynn Oshima, University of 
New Mexico socifd studies education professor^ assisted with the 
Quinoentennial institute for teachers and librarians at the Library of Congress 
sponsored by the National History Day and the NEH this past suniner. 

Oshima ; I thought what I would do is describe a lesson on Oolumbus that was 
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done by a hi^ school teacher. I stole it. It was published in Language Arts , 
and it was by William Bigelcw. I want to give him credit because I think he did 
a very nice job in describing a powerful lesson on teaching about Columbus. Hien 
vdiat I would like to do is analyze the lesson and inake some connections^ perhaps, 
with S0K>e things that the speakers have said. 

Vtell, vdiat do students knew about Columbus? Columbus sailed the ocean blue 
in 1492. Ihe do knew that a brave fellow named Christopher Columbus discovered 
America or at leeist was the roost significant e>q>lorer. We give credit really to 
the Vikings. We think roaybe they were here before Qiris. Some students knew 
that Columbus sailed in three ships and that his sailors worried whether they 
would ever see land again. Some can even name the three ships: the Nina, the 
Pinta^ cind the Santa Maria. Others knew from the textbooks and teachers 
that when the Admiral landed he fell to his knees — there's always that picture 
lander the banner — cind thanked God fcr his successful trip. He was greeted by 
naked^ reddish--skinned people v*icin he called Indians. 

Still others roay knew Columbus gave these people little trinkets axti 
returned to Spain with a few of the Indians, a oa^le of parrots, and tobacco to 
shew King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella that their mcavey had been well spent. 
What is also true, however, is that Columbus took hiandreds of Indians as slaves 
and sent them bade to ^pain vAiere most of them were sold and subsequently died. 
Vttiat is 2dso true is that his main reason for going was his quest for gold. 
Unlike what many of lis were told, Coltimbus sailed to prove the earth was round. 
Map makers at that point already had that idea. But I think you can still find 
some vestiges of the idea that, sorehow or the other, they did not knew the world 
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was round. 

Columbus had the hands cut off of any Indian \*io did not return with his or 
her three month quotas. Ihis was on his second voyage and the pressure was on, 
because King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella had made it pretty clear that it was 
nice for him to bring back p>arrot:s and things liJce this but where was the gold 
and silver and riches that he had prcniised. So on the second voyage it becaine 
iimportant for thein to send back seme kind of profitable sign of why he ought to 
be going there. He decided that they could always sell the slaves and, 
therefore, that would satisfy the need to shew profit. 

Additionally, aluost an entire race was v;iped off the face of the earth in a 
mere 40 hours of Spanish administration. One of the reasons this is not included 
is that coverage in most text materials end after the first voyage. Not much is 
described after the second and third and I don't know if many students knew that, 
in fact, Oolurnbus did go back two xnore times and had great difficulty in doing 
that. By the way, the first time they asked the King and Queen for money it was 
hard. It became harder vAien eadi subsequent '^'oyage did not produce vAiat he had 
prcndsed. • 

So students learn only what Columbus brought back with him from his travels 
in the New Vtorld. But the puipose of the voyage, again, was not to bring back 
novelties, but rici^. On the second voyage time was running cut. He did a 
massive slave raid to fill up the ship and oollected 1500 Arawak men, wccneni and 
children. Ihe ships oould only hold 500 so only 500 were taken. IhrBe hundred 
survived the voyage and were sold and most subsequently died. The remaining 1200 
were released. According to an observer who wzis there, the Indians rushed in all 
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direc±ions like lunatics, women dropping and abandoning infants in the rush, 
running for miles without stopping, fleeing across irountains and rivers, probably 
because, in the estimation of the obsexver, the experience had been so horrible. 

What was the attitude tcward the Indians by Columbus? He initially wrote in 
his log that he discovered that he was very iitpressed by indigenous people. *'As 
soon as they see that they are safe and laid aside all fear they're very sirrple 
and honest and exceedingly liberal with all they have, none of them refusing to 
give anything he may possess when he is asked for it, when on the contrary 
inviting us to eisk them. They exhibit great love tcward all others in preference 
to themselves. They also give objects of great value for trinkets and contend 
themselves with very little or nothing in return. I did not find any cannibals 
among them." But on a more csninous note, Columbus writes after, "Should your 
majesties conmand it, all the inhabitants could be taken away to Castile or made 
slaves on the island. With 50 men we could subjugate them all and make them all 
do whatever we want." 

So I think we need to look not at the Columbus* enterprise, tut at the total 
view of what was going on with Columbus as a man, and the iirpact of his voyage in 
a much broader way. In this lesson the teaciier did present selections from 
different readings about vdiat happened on Columbus' voyage. One of the things 
that struck me in my esq^erienoe at the Library of Congress this past surnner was 
soroe of the breadth of readings that one really needs to do to get a handle on 
the information that you need if you want to increase the breadth or the concept 
or the theme of the Columbian voyages. Perhaps there are two books that struck me 
in particular. One was Francis Jennings, Invasion of America: Indian Colonists 
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and the Ooncaiest > The other was Arthur Crosby's, *Ihe Colunibian Exctiange , I 
don't know if these are the best because I'm not the scholar in the area, but 
they certainly v^e two that, as a history major really iitpressed me a great 
deal. The iirportance of Flrancis Jennings' book is to lock at the language in 
distorting or presenting a certain view of history. In other words, the facts 
aren't just the facts. The facts mean something and certain people's facts mean 
different things to other people. 

What do we mean, then v^en we say that Columbus discovered America? What if 
I say I see a purse on the ground? I say I discovered this purse. Does that 
purse now belong to me? Were there people on the land before Columbus arrived? 
Who had been on the land longer, Columbus or the Indians? Who knew the land 
better? Who had put their labor into making the land produce? Yet the first thing 
Columbus did v4>en he arrived in the New World was to take possession of what he 
had discovered. It is an interesting nota that Columbus, to the day that he 
died, refused to acknowledge what other e)<plorers subsequently proved, that he 
didn't find the Indies. He wTuld ke^ on rejectirg that despite the amount of 
evidence that was mounting. So he actually made a mistake but he still wanted to 
keep what he had found even if he didn't know v^t it wais. 

language is not benign or peissive. A colleague of mine in the history 
dqpartiDent uses Francis Jennings' book in his freshman U.S, history class. It 
v^3sets students greatly. He lases words like "invasion." His stxxients find the 
book to be terribly one sided and that the author is biased. But isn't 
"discovery" a loaded word? What does it really inply? A bias. It takes sides. 
"Discovery" is used by the cxrqueror, usually to mastjpr thief. In a way, it's 
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sort of the propaganda of the winners. Jennings makes a very strong case about 
the destruction of Native records in order to disprove the way that the Spanish 
or others wanted to present the conquest. 

VJhat the teadier did in this lesson was to ask students to find a textbook 
and other readings and write a critique of the book's treatment of Columbus and 
the Indians. Ihe purpose of the assignment was to teach students that all 
written material is to be read skeptically. He wanted students to sort or 
explore if you will, the politics of print and realize that perspectives on 
history and social reality underlie the written word and that to read is both to 
CCTiprehend what is written but also to question why it is written. So in the end 
one student wrote a letter to the publisher* "I found the facts left in were, in 
fact, facts. There was nothing made up, only things left out. There was one 
sentence in the vd^ole section in vAiich Indians were mentioned. This was usually 
to say Columbus called them Indians. Absolutely nothing weis said about slaves or 
gold. The book, as I said doesn't mention the Indians really so of course you're 
on Christc|iier's side. You say hc3W he falls to his knees and thanks God for 
saving him and his crew and for making their voyage successful." VZhat students 
did was to work in small grojps to develop a collective text about what was sort 
of the broadest look as this particular interpretation. I think it develops a 
multiple perspective and trying not necessarily to see it from an answer but 
Ideally just to gather as much infonnatiOT incluiing the different interpretations 
to see what the vdiole could be. I think that's one of the important things when 
I look at this lesson. It's more than facts that we want to teach about 
Columbus. There's meaning beyond the facts and sane of that was brou^t in to 
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Arthur Crosby's book. His main thesis is that the xiost iirportant thing from the 
Columbian voyage were the biological consequences of vrfiich he alludes to disectse 
and food. 

I think a second point is that we need to look at the language that we use 
in the classroani to describe reality, v*iether it's cxxning from the textbook or 
it's coning frowi the teachers. By the end of the first week, many of the 
participants at the institute in Washington had concluded that we could not say 
the D word, and the D word was discovery. So then we had to find something else 
to describe this. I saw a cartoon on the way here and Dennis the Menace was 
fishing with his dad ard he's saying, •'Why can't the fish find the worm, Dad?*' 
TMs is a different way of looking at it. Typically we look at the New World as 
sort of this virgin land that was not being used well and therefore there was a 
reason to cxxne in and settle it and conquer and take it. Well Indians didn't use 
the Icind the way the Eluropeans were using it* Ihey didn't fence in because they 
didn't dcnesticate animals. So they didn't need to build fenoes, So the land 
did not lock used in the sense of the Eurcpecin view of v^t is losage. So try to 
develop our own perspective that allows us to see these different ways of meaning 
I think are really ijipartant. Reading and writing are used eis a process, I 
think, to learn and think critically so you need varied readings in the 
classrocn. I think in this lesson the teacher tried to do that. I think you can 
draw relevance to today and I think that*s really important. 

Qrosby's thesis about the Columbian exdiange is ttiat it is continuous. The 
food products — not just to sing about food in the schools v*>ere we cook each 
other's food for a day — it's only Pood Day. I think you have to vmderstand the 
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food issue in the line of vAiat some of the speakers have said. One third of the 
world's food supply is d^)endent on food plants that came from the North 
Ainerican, South Americcin hemisptiere. In other words, a substantial airount of 
peqple in the world depend on that food. India is the largest producer of 
peanuts. Those caine frcin the New Vforld. Russia is the largest producer of 
potatoes. Catherine the Great saw it as a way to save Russia frOTi famines. In 
Japan, sweet potatoes saved them from a coiqDle of famines. In E^ypt they're very 
dependent on maize as a food product. So we see the importance of the Columbian 
exdiange that still exists today. I look at iinmigration and I think that when 
you look at the movement of peoples, ideas, products, diseases that are worldv/ide 
now, I don't know if we can put vp borders. I just saw the Austrians are trying 
to keep the Rumanians and Bulgarians frcxn cxining in. When you look at what 
happened in the post Oolumbian period I think you'll see immigration in a mudi 
larger issue. 

I think I'll leave you with kind of a joke that I stole from sortveone else. I 
had a great opportunity to do this and it was fnan Russell Wood, y/tio was one of 
the historians at the Library of Oor^gress. He was describing very vividly what 
he thou^t were the iupressions the Indians must have felt as they saw the 
Europeans caning to America. He hit on a number of prejudices. I sappose the 
one that got all of cur attenticm is when he said, "Wiat would you think about a 
bunch of guys sailing around a world with no wcroen?" 

Anderson : CXor next speaker is David Vigilante ard, I>avid, I thank you for 
hanging in there until the end. David Vigilante is a teaciier who has taxi^t in 
Birmin^^iam, Alabama and San Diego, California. He has been de^ly involved in 
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involving his own students in a broad range of opportunities to participate in 
social studies activities and he himself has been a very active participant in 
the professional community as a social studies educator. 

Vigilante ; lhank you Giarlotte. I don't feel at ease in front of an 
audience of anyone over 16 or 17, so please bear with me. Ihis is about the size 
of one of my classes unfortunately. Our tcpic today was to investigate how we 
can assure an accurate treatment of the Quinoentennial and the ram.if ications for 
elementary and secondary school curriculum. I think to ensure an accurate 
treatment, we must take the lead ourselves in developing programs and lessons. 
Vte need to chart our course rather than let scroeone else navigate for us. We 
should be alert to media productions and newspaper lessons that I knew will 
inundate the classroon. I am fearful; I teach at a 7th-12th grade stdiool and 
have classes with 8th, 10th, 11th, and 12th graders and I knew the mind of the 
8th grader: the person who is the victor has ri"^t on his side. We've got to 
caution ourselves in looking at the study of the Quinoentennial to make sure that 
we don't lock at this like a Star Wars type of presentation, because iny ei(^th 
graders, unfortunately, love violence and the person or societies v*io are 
victorious always are csorrect. I would think that we need to make sure that we 
charge sane points of view in our teaching these ycwng pec^le. I assume 5th 
graders are about the same. 

I'd liJce to focus very briefly on a cxxple of lessons. When I was asked to 
do this, my first question was v*iy. I couldn't figure cut any reason why I was 
f, fi) <:gri because I seldom teach very much about CJoluitibus. I do have a great hope. 
I'm still naive. I have a great hope, in deference to cur colleagues fron the 
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east cx>ast; that in 1992 we will begin to look at the west coast. 

VJe'll start at the beginning of the year. This is v*iy I am extremely 
urpc^xilar with iny 11th graders because the first day of class I give theiri an 
essay. I'll argue when they tell nve they don't know anything about history 
that's why they're in this particular class. I'll tell them that they certainly 
have soDe background. They're bring son^ething with them. The lesson involves 
anyv*Lere frm ten to twenty words that I will give them and tell them to write an 
essay using these words. Lynn, I did use the D word. Discovery, virgin 
wilderness, primitive, hostile, and they can choose civilized or uncivilized, 
savage, massacre, confederacy, self reliant, settler, government, trade, barbaric 
and the list can go on. Sometimes I get carried away. Some years it goes to 
more than 30 words. Onoe the students have written the essay which takes, the 
first day of school, more than fifteen minutes, we look over the essays and 
begin to read seme of them and discuss the words that are used and look at the 
positive, negative and neutral meanings of words. Discussion usually leads to an 
analysis of the motive behind the use of the term. 

Throu^out the year students are OOTstantly calling my attention to words 
that I am lasing without thinking. So it does achieve scao^ething. This has been 
done for several years. I picked this up fron a colleague at San Diego State 
University who used this technique with proq)ective teachers in teaching American 
history. I found it to be very effective, especially when they're cx>rrecting me. 
V3hy did you use this term? Don't you irderstand the meaning of that word? 
You know what the papers are like. Thirty percent of than surprise me. If I 
could quote, ••The savage winters. TJ>e barbaric treatment of the Indians. The 
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Europeans encxDuntered pec^le with advanced civilizations." We irust be doing 
something ric^t if one-third of the class is looking with a different 
perspective. 

Ihe language exercise leads to a discussion of text passages. Ihe following 
passages are taken from sane of the pc^jular texts dealing with European and 
American Indian encounters. Speaking of Columbus' landing in 1492 "a New World 
swam withiii the vision of civilized iran." Of Spanish colonization of the New 
World the same author says, and this is taken a bit out of context, he is 
referrij>g to Spanish explorers and colcmzers. "He transplanted his culture, 
laws, religion, and language and laid the foundation stone in the Americas of 
Spanish speaking r^xiblics." In another chapter frcxn another text, the chapter 
is entitled, and this cau^t me by surprise, "How Quakers Misjudged the Indians." 
Hhe author is a noted American historian v4io writes, "Instead of providing for 
military defense, the assembly (this is a Pennsylvania assembly] provided a bill 
for better regulatic»i of trade with the Indians, authorizing ooraaissioners who 
would see that the Indians were fairly treated and enacting such guarantees as 
maxiituu prices on goods sold to them. Such admirable measures were small comfort 
to backvxxDdsanen who saw their hcnies inflamed, their crops destroyed, their wives 
and children scalped or captured. The massacre continued. Panic gripped western 
Pennsylvania* Harder was rampant* Vlhole townships Joere broken up, the 
populations driven fron their homes*" Now this leads to all sorts of discussion 
in the classroom. Students are asked to look at these passages and look for 
others* Lynn cocroented just a few nooents ago about the politics of print, and I 
think, auLthou^ I haven't used the expression, I will* That is we're doing 
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in this particular 11th grade classroOTn. Gary itentioned texts from 1892. I 
don't knew v4iy I didn't think of 1892. Now I will go back and hit the books and 
look at 1892 and have students next year do sane reading from those texts. I 
think our school libraries would have anple ocpies. 

As another lesson, I would hit^ily reccrtimend the use of primsiry source 
niaterials including the Columbus letters that are readily found in Admiral of the 
Ocean Seas or in the abridged Christopher Columbus, Mariner , by Samuel Eliott 
Morison. These could be used in conjunction with a very rich source of short 
primary sources that eure selections in Howard Zens "Pecple's History." Both of 
these books are in nty classroom and we can make use of those. Ihey are 
inexpensive and I don't see why ciny teacher could not have at least one copy of 
these works for use in the classroom. 

Why not incorporate into our lessons illusions of Europeans through the 
sketches and the art work of the era? What lessons can students learn frcxn 
grotesque, monster-like figures portrayed in European books published shortly 
after the conquest? How would these ijrages differ from the paternalistic and 
sorev^xat Utopian portrayals of the noble savage that also appeared in European 
texts? Of ccurse we can discern fron all of this some of the problems that 
conterrporary society faces. Actually a treatinent would include primary sources, 
tut not solely limited to European accounts; interdisciplinary a^^xroaches; 
analysis of motives of writers; the ocHiflict of cultures zmd objectivity in 
presentation; vAiich should avoid hero worship and incorporate the stories of 
ordinary individuals. Wiank you. 

Anderson: Oharik you all. Small groups should plan to focus on scx^ 
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critical issues that you want to see adciressed in a position statement. The 
panelists will stay with us. 
Group I ; 

First we hrainstorroed aM of the kinds of things we felt the position 
stateinent should have in it and then we began to list those things that we felt 
itost ai^rqpriately mi^t be rationale. We started out with some whereas 
stateiwents which I will try to share with you. 

Whereas the inulticulturcil heritage and values of the western hemisphere 
require a critical reassessnvent of the past present and future in social studies 
eduction; 

Whereas celebrations or observances of 1492 are inappropriate and 
disrespectful to many groups in the international conrnunity; 

Whereas students need to be on narrcw paths to the broader and long range 
effects and developnvents initiated by 1492; 

Whereas traditional treatments of the significance and ijiportance of 1492 
are sv^^erficial, distorted, often inaccurate and not reflective of current 
schol£irship; 

Whereas the Quinoentenary provides an opportunity for rethinking teaching 
approaches and content and can lead to, or assist, loodel, a^ire, stiimilate, a 
reassessment of the way history and social sciences are tau^t; 

therefore, s^ropriate observance of the C^nncentenary should reflect 
current, accurate, recent scholarship, move beyond facts to broad themes and 
iirplicaticMis, reflect a laulticultural e^pproach, etc. 
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Group II : 

Vfe listed concerns related to the rationale first and then sunirarized them. 
Our summarized list inclucSes: This is a learning c^portunity* ihat needs to be 
a central focus of the vjhole thing. Within that we should focus on current 
scholarship, landerstanding of the context, both historical, cultural, and 
geographical, that we include the terminology, that we are careful and cautious 
and concerned with terminology and that we are concerned with objectivity • CXir 
second general concern was the developnent of universal values and/or themes; 
dealir>g with the varied perspectives on the event including the hurt; the 
evolution of c«r views of human rights. This is a process not an event. The 
third general concern was with reconciliation and identification of values, 
dealing with qpposixig viewpoints for increased understanding. Fourth concern 
that developed late in the discussion was that we i'^eed to rise above the 
emotionalism that can come out. 
Group III : 

The concerns related to guidelines included, again, accuracy and 
detrivieQization; that the statement reflect the latest scholarship; that this is 
an evolving reinterpretation, because history is process; that we ocaisider 
personalization of the major and less major players; we're trying to make this 
understandable for young people; that we make it perscxially relevant to young 
people including oontai por ary analogies; that we present this as a continuir^g 
story; that we pjtt strong esiphasis on the broad range of effects; that we 
^ organize this suround themes sudi as those mentioned earlier in the presentations, 

that among those thanes are demographic revolution, genetic and cultural 
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ijitennir^ling, dietary revolution, conmercial, and so on; that we pay attention 
to iitplicit ani explicit values inplicaticHTs; and that we be concerned with 
objectivity \Aiich will reveal positive and negative diirensions and consequences 
of the event. 

Group IV ; 

We thou^t that these cannon themes needed to be included in whatever others 
were doing to help with the celebration. We looked at a balance iixjuiry and 
miltiple perspectives. But not just siJiply loultiple perspectives hut 
perspectives seen as spectruros so that you don't siirply stereotype and see pigeon 
holes but rather that, within the native American reaction or within any other 
qroap, there is a variety of perspectives. We thou^t multicultural values and 
shared values; not only can we talJc about them as if they are cctrpletely separate 
and discrete but within those values there are many which are shared. We were 
looking at encounters and their context as being both mcuming and celebration. 
We had a real concern for scholarship, v*uc±i Judy also talked about in her group, 
in the materials that are being produced. It seems that quite often vAienever you 
have another event ccce vp everyc»ie juitps on the bandwagon and produces materials 
without doing the kinds of badcground research that's often necessary. We saw 
(for stuients) a perscnalizatican of issiv?s and ways to make them relevant for 
today's citizens. I included students in parentheses because we think of 
everyone as being citizens. We saw this as being an ongoing voyage. It's not 
1492 or 1992 but a continuum throu^ to 2092 and there on. We also saw that 
students need to see theaoeelves as part of that ongoing voyage. This is not 
soDSthing discreet that you are studying soroewhere else or saaeane else. This is 
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US as well. We saw a need for understanding the uses of technology and power 
that played out in those times and that cx>ntinue to play out today. 
Group V : 

We had a really wonderfiil discussion, and I tried to organize scxne of the 
flew of ideas under raticaiale, guidelines and under themes. 

Rationale: Chief is the need in the teaching of social stuiies, and 
probably the teaching of everything, for human understanding. Particularly to 
follow throu(^ on what this group was saying, this isn't just 1992 but it*s an 
occasion for us to reexamine what we do, what we teach, how we teadi, preservice 
and inservice education. We also touched on the issue of materials and made a 
couple of suggestions that perhaps NCSS could recognize publishers who coav^ out 
with materials in some way with an award or sane kind of recognition if materials 
are consistent with our guidelines and consistent with vft^t we want to be doing. 
Sonehcw these things need to be made available to teac±iers in classrocans. 

Iirportant to the rationale is ongoing idea of reexamining our heritage, the 
idea of multiple perspectives, multiple voices; I want to ertphasize including the 
voices of women as we haven't said too nuch about that in the discussion today; 
as well as the voices of Oolunibus' sailors as well as Columbus, the ocoron 
European as well as the native Americans vdio were here. 

Guidelines: We stressed the idea, and this came vp in several different 
ways, that the curriculxjm that develops needs to be a curriculum that relates to 
learners. We were interested in the <xini> BnU tliat kids today root for ti^ winners 
and want to help them move away from that Rambo mentality wherever it comes 
fran, to connect with them that knowing history helps them know who they are. 
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helps vs all know who we are. The idea of connecting with kids is real 
iirportant, Ihis is also an opportunity to be interdisciplinary. We've talked 
about Kiusic. We've talked about the use of the arts, using various sources like 
oral histories and artifacts. Ihe curriculum needs to be appropriate to urban 
kids as well as rural kids and suburban kids and so forth. 

Ihemes: Sane of the themes we talked about were the inportance of inoving 
away from the inarch of history to the notions of structure and destruction and 
reconstruction; the idea of encounter both positive and negative; the 
geo-political orientation; environnent and exdianges; the idea of history as many 
stories; the irportance of resistance, not just how did the Native Americans feel 
about this but to talk about the resistance that occurred; the persistence of 
cultures, languages, beliefs and so forth; the idea of assimilation and 
acculturation; the iitportance not only of celebrating differences and the 
awareness of losses but also of locidng at sore of the conrronalities, to explore 
the coraronalities aitong humans. I guess the thing I want to mention here is the 
idea of stressing critical and creative thihkir^ for our students. We're hewing 
to develop them as problem solvers and decisis makers and that needs to be 
stressed in any kind of curriculum that we do. 
Grcup VI : 

Ditto. We thou^t kids needed to know a certain content: that they learn 
about the civilizations in the Arericas as they existed before 1492; that they 
then learn about the encounters between Europeans and indigencws peoples and that 
they learn about the effects of these enoounters over time. These would be 
themes that would have d^yth of coverage arxi breadth of coverage. One good way 
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for kids to learn about this stuff is to examine primary sources of all kirds — 
priinary sources COTiing from diverse sets of population and all participants. The 
purpose of all of this, or one of the inportant purposes is so that kids will 
learn to construct their cwn kncx^ledge of events or their own ireanings in 
history, which is both acadertiically rigorous and personally relevant, 

We started talking about mlticultural values, There's some committee 
that's doing a statement on reevaluation of NCSS's position on Multicultural 
B±acation and Jean brought xip that it might be wise to look at that statement in 
tardem and see v^ere they fit together, and see v^t they can get frcm each 
other. 

Chair of the Ifcaiity and Social Justice Ccgnraittee : On Saturday, we're going 
to have a hearing at 2:30-3:30 in Mezzanine 4 on precisely the issue Terrie just 
itentioned. Ihe revision of the multiethnic guidelines v^iicii will now be 
supplenented or enconpassed within the inulticultural guidelines \*4iic±i would 
include the following things: ethnicity, race, gender, religious pluralism, and 
the hai>dicapping conditions. Ihose of you vAio want to attend the hearing may do 
so and testify. Or if you want to sutndt sonething so that it can be considered 
by the draft, you should certainly do so. I think it's a crucial issue and it's 
perfectly tied in with what we've been considering now. The plan, if all things 
move ahead properly, would be to get a document to a national advisory board that 
would review it. Those of you vAio also feel that you have sufficient expertise 
to serve on that board should contact roe, chair of the Bguity and Social Justice 
Ooraidttee. Ihat would then be reviewed by that panel, revised and then hopefully 
sutmitted to the Board scnetime this ^ring. 
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Anderson : I also think that the discussion from each one of the groups here 
confirms \diat, I think, many of us have felt. As we eire moving forward with our 
concern for inclusion of minorities and other underr^resented groups throughout 
the organization, if we really take this task seriously and involve more people 
in this task, this kind of a strong focus and revisiting of our heritage should 
help us do that more effectively. But I think we've got some really sound 
c^sportunities that are going on here that are all sufport.ing the same major 
goals. 



ed: 1990amsuhstantive 
12/19/90 
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